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Commander or General Montgomery, as his lieutenant in the field, had
ever in the slightest degree had to consider whether they would employ
British or American or Canadian troops in this way or in that, here or
there, on any grounds other than military, those officers would have
been hampered in a most grievous manner. But lest our enemies
should suggest upon their wireless that the burden of the struggle has
been unfairly shared or make invidious comparisons of any kind, let
me say that the losses of the British and Canadian Forces together are
about equal to those of the larger United States Army in proportion
to their relative strength. It has been share and share alike, in good
fortune and bad, all along the front.

So far as it has gone, this is certainly a glorious story, not only
liberating the fields of France after atrocious enslavement but also
uniting in bonds of true comradeship the great democracies of the
West and the English-speaking peoples of the world. That is all I
wish to say of the actual operations across the Channel to-day.
Members would be well advised to follow them with the closest
attention. Very full and excellent accounts are given in the Press.
Very often they are ahead of the official news, and they are not in-
correct, because more care has to be taken about anything that is said
officially. A most lively and true picture is given by the Press at the
present time, in the accounts we have of this fighting so near home.

I promised some weeks ago to refer to the question of the British
tanks before the end of the Session, and, with the permission of the
House, I will make a short divagation from my theme, as this is the
last opportunity.

I have told the House how at the time of the fall of Tobruk the
President gave the first 350 Sherman tanks which had already been
issued to the American army, and we all know that they played a key
part in the Battle of Alamein. When I went back to America a
year after, I found that there was an ample supply of these tanks,
formerly so precious and rare, from the flow of American mass pro-
duction which had got into its stride, and they were able to offer us
3,000 or 4,000 more of those invaluable weapons. This was of great
advantage to us. We were able to carry through the further re-
disposition of our tank programme and to reduce the scale of our
production, thus releasing man-power" and materials for making other
instruments of war which we urgently required. We were able also to
carry through the development of the Cromwell, the Churchill and
other types in an orderly manner, freed from fear of a shortage of tanks
in the hands of the troops. The Sherman tank has maintained its
reputation gained in Africa at every stage in the battles in Italy and
Normandy. It is of course essentially a cruiser tank, like the Cromwell,
which is tie largest type of British, cruiser tank. Both these tanks are
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